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We Go A-Visiting 


INCE all of you know and love the drawings that Dorothy Wagst: ff 

makes for WEE WispoM, perhaps you will be interested to hear 
about a most delightful visit your editors Elizabeth and I had with 
Dorothy last week end. Dorothy lives in Topeka, Kansas, which is 
about seventy-five miles from Wee Wispom’s home in Kansas City, 
and the capital of the State of Kansas. 

Dorothy’s home is a lovely bungalow on the outskirts of Topeka, 
where she has a big yard with trees and flowers and a bird bath that 
her little three-year-old son Tommy loves to play in. Dorothy and her 
husband also have a large, well-kept victory garden, from which we 
gathered crisp red radishes and white onions for the dinner table. We 
wish you could have seen young Tommy trying to clean the garden mud 
off his own shoes with a kitchen knife. We are going to ask Dorothy 
to draw his picture for the WEE WisDoM cover sometime. You will 
love his laughing blue eyes and his tangle of blond curls. 

In Dorothy’s studio was a table piled with cover sketches, paper 
dolls, and other interesting work she is doing for WEE WispoM and 
other magazines and book publishers that she draws for. Tommy does 
not draw yet, but he just loves to make splashes! We wish you could 
all have enjoyed the visit with us. Shall we ask Dorothy to give us her 
picture for WEE WISDOM ? 

Now we have something to tell you that those of you who have read 
the Jet stories in WEE WisDOM will be happy about—and those of you 
who haven’t read them will be interested in reading the book /e/’s 
Adventures \ater. Bula Hahn has written for you another Jet story, “‘Jet’s 
Problem,” which will start in August WEE Wispom. If it could be 
better than Jet’s Adventures or the last Jet story that appeared in WEE 
WispoM, “‘Jet’s Neighbors,” we would say that it is better! Be watching 


for it! 
Editor 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. ! rtered 
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Co-Operation 


By C. J. Papara 


Charley owned the baseball 

And Johnny had the bat; 

The glove belonged to little Paul. 
But they just sat and sat 

Until one day they got together 
And played a game of ball. 

Now they play in every weather 
And just won’t stop at all! 
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By Ann Roe Anderson 


| SURE hope I win first prize this year, Nance,” 
Dale Brent said to his sister Nancy, as he 
tightened a turnbuckle in the steering cable of the 
soapbox coaster he was building. 

“Practice makes perfect, you know,” Nancy ad- 
vised, “and this is your third coaster. But why are you 
so keen about the first prize? It’s a bicycle, and yours 
is almost new.” 

“It isn’t so much the bike,” Dale confided. “It’s 
that I'd like to be champ just once!” 

The soapbox races in the town of Shatto were 

sponsored by the playground association. The boys 
who entered the contest had to build and race their 
own gravity-powered coasters. The first year Dale 
raced Dad had told him that even though he did 
not win, if he were a good sport about it he would 
have learned a lesson in self-reliance and sportsman- 
ship. 
q know you'll be first this time,” Nancy said 
loyally. “You understand how to build a coaster 
better. Nobody would ever guess that the hood and 
seat of this coaster are made from pieces of an old 
tin bathtub.” 

Nancy was particularly proud of this fact, for it 
was she who had seen the old tub on a refuse pile 
when passing a house that was being remodeled. She 
had run all the way home to tell Dale how much bet- 
ter she thought the tub would be than the five- 
gallon oil cans he planned to use. Breathlessly they 
had dashed back to the house, asked for the tub, and 
with much difficulty brought their prized possession 
home, Dale pulling and Nancy pushing. 

“Besides wanting to be champ,” Dale announced, 
“I'm after another prize—that dollar they're offering 
the fellow who builds his coaster with the least ex- 
pense. But of course I have to keep my coaster up to 
standard,” he explained. “This upholstery, for in- 
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stance, didn’t cost me anything except a lot of hard 
work, but it’s swell! It was Aunt Em’s old velvet 
curtain. I have to weed her garden two whole weeks 
for it.” Dale ran his hand over the soft velvet that 
matched in tone the blue paint of his coaster. 


ti HE morning of the races Dale and Nancy, with 
dozens of other boys and girls, started for 
Columbia Hill where the race course was located. 
There were as many different models of homemade 
coasters on the road as there were boys. Dale had 
tied a rope to the tow ring on the front of his car 
and pulled it along, while Nancy aided now and 
then by pushing from behind. “Blue Lightning” was 
painted in silver zigzag letters on the brilliant blue 
sides of the coaster. 

As they turned into the crowded road at the top 
of the hill leading to the inspection and weighing 
pits, Dale’s car swerved slightly, striking the side 
of a bright red coaster. “Red Imp” was lettered in 
black across the hood. 

“Hey, look where you're going!” shouted a boy 
larger than Dale. “Do you think you own this 
street?” 

“It’s as much mine as it is yours,” Dale grinned. 
“But even so I’m sorry I bumped your car.” 

Without replying, the boy drew in ahead of Dale 
before the official inspection committee. 

“You didn’t hurt his old car,” Nancy whispered. 
“He thinks he’s just too awful grand!” she added, 
wrinkling her freckled nose at the boy’s back. 

“Well,” Dale observed, “it’s a swell looker all 
right, and I know how I'd feel if anybody bumped 
into my car.” 

“Bring any spare parts?” the inspector asked as 
he looked over the Red Imp. 

“Nope,” the boy replied, as his coaster was shoved 
along to the chief inspector, who O. K.’d the in- 
spection, pasted an official number on the car, and 
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called out, “Bert Davis, builder, and driver of Red 
Imp!” 

The boys had been asked to bring any spare parts 
they might have, to be used in case of emergencies. 
Dale turned in an odd wheel as his contribution, and 
before the day was over he had the satisfaction of 
seeing it used on a car that had broken a wheel. 

In the judging for individual prizes before the 
preliminary heats were run off, Bert Davis received 
first for the best constructed steering device. Dale 
received two firsts: the 
coveted cash prize of one 
dollar for the least cost of 
material used, and the 
prize for the best paint 
job. 


“Smooth paint doesn’t 
get you anywhere,” Dale 
heard Bert Davis say to a 
group of boys near the 
judging stand. 

Among the first three racers called to the starting 
ramp to begin the eliminating heats was Bert Davis. 
The starter’s gun barked, the stop board dropped, 
and the cars slid down the ramp. The Red Imp 
picked up speed quickly and sizzled down the 
thousand-foot hill to finish in 37 seconds flat. 

Without a glance at the two boys who had lost 
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Dale kept his eyes on the 
course ahead 
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any further opportunity 
and thrill of running the 
race, Bert turned his at- 
tention to loading his car 
on the auto truck that took 
the winning car back up 
the hill. The losers grinned at each other and pushed 
their cars to the side lines. 

“Some going,’ Dale observed approvingly to a boy 
standing next to him. 

When Dale’s number was called he hurried to 
the ramp, his breath coming a bit faster as he sized 
up the cars on either side of him. Too dumpy, he 
decided of the one on his left. But the one on his 
right looked fast. He'd have to watch out for that 
boy! 

He steadied himself for the sound of the starter’s 
gun. Every muscle tensed as he felt his car roll down 
the ramp. He kept his eyes on the course ahead, his 
hands steady on the steering wheel. The wind 
whistled sharply past as his coaster picked up speed. 
He glimpsed the checkered flag at the foot of the 
hill jerk upward, poise for a moment, and zip down 
as Blue Lightning flashed across the finish line. 

“Dale Brent, driving Blue Lightning. Time: 36.4 
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seconds,’ blared the loud-speaker at the judge’s stand. 

“Oh, boy!” Dale was jubilant as yells of applause 
rose. “I made better time than the Red Imp!” He 
climbed from his car, grinned at the losing drivers, 
who grinned back. “Tough luck,” Dale said. “Sorry 
we can’t all win.” 

Heat after heat of the preliminary races was run, 
and still Dale and Bert Davis stayed in the competi- 
tion. Other than the Red Imp there were but two cars 
that had Dale worried: “Yellow Bird,” a bright 
yellow one, and “Four-Leafed Clover,” a vivid green. 
How those cars could go! Neither of them however 
had bettered his time. Dale himself had not been 
able to run the hill in 36.4 since that first heat. At 
the thought he frowned anxiously. 


When time out was called for the noon hour, the 
boys scattered in all directions, leaving their racers 
in the care of the motorcycle officers who patrolled 
the course. Dale went in search of Nancy, for she 
had their lunch basket. 

They were scarcely seated, the basket between 
them, when Nancy began: “That Bert Davis thinks 
he’s just too awful grand! When you made the hill in 
less time than he did, he called to me and said for 
me to tell you that he intended to beat your time, 
and that you needn't 
think the Red Imp had 
done its best. 

“Do you suppose,” 
Nancy puzzled, “that 
he’s keeping it back 
some way, holding 
down the brake or 
something ?”’ 

“Aw, he wouldn’t do 
that!” Dick scoffed. 
“And anyway, what 
would be the big idea?” 

“I don’t know,” Nan- 
cy had to admit, “but 
he thinks he’s——”” 

“I know,” Dale inter- 
rupted with a teasing grin. “He thinks he’s just too 
grand. You've said that before.” 

“Well,” Nancy tossed her red curls, “you better 
watch out if you have to race him.” 

“That’s just what I’m hoping to do—race him,” 
Dale said, helping himself to the last slice of choco- 
late cake. 

Nancy skipped over to the group of girls she 
had been with during the morning hours, and Dale 
went back to his car. The motorcycle officers were 
moving away, now that most of the boys had returned 
from lunch. 
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Dale found Nancy. She had their 
lunch basket 


Dale spoke to a boy near by. “Hey, Tom, keep 
an eagle eye on my car, will you?” he asked. 

“O. K.,” the boy answered, and Dale sauntered 
off. He edged in between several boys who were in- 
specting the Red Imp. When Bert saw Dale, he said, 
“Hi! Did your kid sister tell you what I said?” 

“Sure,” Dale grinned. 

“Well, you don’t want to forget it!’ Bert said. 

Dale looked the larger boy straight in the eye. He 
seemed unconcerned over the implied threat. 

“I came over here especially to tell you some- 
thing,” he said. “I guess you know who's made the 
best time. That’s something you don’t want to forget. 
Just try to beat it!” 

Dale turned away whistling and went back to his 
own car. How he hoped that he might have the op- 
portunity of pitting the Blue Lightning’s speed 
against that of the Red Imp. But not until the final 
heat of the day did he want to race Bert Davis! 

Late that afternoon only four cars remained in the 
running: Blue Lightning, Red Imp, Yellow Bird, 
and Four-Leafed Clover. These cars were to race 
two and two. 

“Dale Brent, driving Blue Lightning,” came the 
call from the loud-speaker. Dale held his breath 

listening, and hoped he 
would be lucky enough 
to race one of the other 
cars instead of the Red 
Imp. 

“Bob Brown, driving 
Four-Leafed Clover,” 
the announcer finished. 

Dale almost 
whooped! He was de- 
termined to win this 
heat! If only the Red 
Imp beat the Yellow 

Bird—— 

Waiting there on the 
ramp, his car against 
the stopboard, Dale 

gtipped his steering wheel too tightly with damp, 
eager fingers. The shouts of favoritism from the boys - 
and girls that lined each side of the course seemed 
to press in upon him as he sped down the hill. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, as he 
crouched forward over the wheel, hunching his head 
low between his shoulder to cut down the resistance 
to the air as it shrilled past him. Suddenly there was 
a jumble of shouts from the onlookers. Some yelled: 
“Come on, Blue Lightning! Come on!” Others 
seemed to be shouting: “Four-Leafed Clover is gain- 
ing—gaining!” 
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“It can’t be!” Dale gritted, 
glancing from the corner of his 
eye. “It just can’t be!” In that 
second the checkered flag snapped 
up and down. The Four-Leafed 
Clover had finished a nose ahead. 

Dale felt as if he had no bones 
inside of him. He had lost his 
chance to race the Red Imp and 
be the champ! Maybe—maybe the 
Red Imp would lose—he hoped 
so! Almost before the thought 
passed through his mind he caught 
it back. “You're a swell sport!” 
he sneered at himself. Getting 
slowly out of his car he went over 
to the driver who had edged him 
out. “Some race,” he grinned, 
though disappointment made a 
croak of his voice. 

From where he stood on the side 
line he saw the Red Imp flash 
across the line almost a length 
ahead of the Yellow Bird. I am 
not surprised, he thought dully. 


But the next instant he was sur- 
prised! Bert Davis had glanced 
back over his shoulder. Going at 
the speed he was when he twisted 
his body, he turned the steering 
wheel in his tightly gripped hands. 
The Red Imp swerved and stopped 
with a bang against the curbing at 
the edge of the course, the front 
axle broken! 

Bert, his face pale, jumped from 
his car and turned it on its side. 
Dale, squinting appraisingly at the 
broken axle, pressed forward 
among the bystanders. The news 
of the disaster blared from the 
loud-speaker, followed by a re- 
quest for an axle of the proper 
size, 

Dale turned away. He took but 
a step or two when he came back. 
Again his eyes were fixed on the 
broken axle as if it fascinated him. 
He was certainly glad he wasn’t 
in that fix! A chance to be the 
champ—then go and break some- 
thing! 

“What are you looking at?” 
Bert Davis asked gruffly, as he 
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rose from where he had been 
kneeling beside the Red Imp. “I 
suppose you're tickled pink,” he 
jerked out, but the words choked 
him. 

“I was just thinking,” Dale be- 
gan speculatively, “that probably 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of July 4 
In loving service I shall find 
Happiness and peace of mind. 
For the week of July 11 


I will be fine and brave and true 
In all I think and say and do. 


For the week of July 18 
It’s easy to stay well, I find; 
Ill keep true thoughts of health 
in mind. 
For the week of July 25 


Pil take delight in work and 
play, 


And live a truly happy day. 


my front axle might be just the 
right kind-——” 

The owner of the Red Imp bent 
forward. “Say,” he began in 
amazement, ‘‘you don’t mean that 
you’d——” 

He got no further, for Dale 
went on as if he had not heard 


the interruption. “If you’d like to 
try it, I’m pretty sure it will fit.” 

Bert Davis hesitated a second. 
“Say!” he exclaimed, his face 
flushing hotly. “I sure feel as mean 
as a toad. You're swell! After 
the way I’ve done——” 

His words tumbled over each 
other. “You see, I thought maybe 
I'd put a scare into the other kids 
and get them to feeling jittery if I 
acted import-——” 

“Let’s get going,” Dale inter- 
rupted. 

The two boys hustled their cars 
into the truck and were at the top 
of the hill before either of them 
could think of anything more to 
say. 


HE Red Imp finished only a 

few inches ahead of the Four- 
Leafed Clover. The officials con- 
ferred with the committee of 
awards, then the chairman an- 
nounced from the reviewing 
stand: ‘“The best time made on the 
track was 36.4 seconds. However 
the racer who made that record: 
was edged out before the final 
heat. The champion of the soap- 
box races is Bert Davis!” 

Dale heard the shouts and cheer- 
ing, and saw the bicycle wheeled 
forward and presented to Bert. 
He didn’t give a whoop about the 
bike! But to lose out 

He brought his attention back 
to the champion, for Bert was say- 
ing: “I wouldn’t have won except 
for Dale Brent. He’s swell!” 

At the chairman’s next an- 
nouncement Dale could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. “The prize for 
sportsmanship goes to the boy who 
made the record time—not of 
course for that but for having sup- 
plied an axle from his own car to 
the champion, Bert Davis, who 
broke his. Dale Brent! Come up 
here and get this gold medal.” 

Dale leaped to the reviewing 
stand. “Say something to the 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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(Please turn to page 11 for what happened last month) 
Part Two 


A FEW days later, when Mother paid them a visit 
in the new playroom, she brought a plate of 
ginger cookies. She admired everything and then de- 
parted, leaving Ellen sewing on a bonnet for the 


baby doll she was dressing for little cousin Judy.. 


Hank was practicing ventriloquism with his ‘‘Charlie 
McCarthy” puppet. 

A sudden cry made EI- 
len lift her head quickly 
and glance with startled 
eyes at the baby doll, lying 
on the table. 

“Ho! Fooled you that 
time!’’ Hank exulted. 


Windmill 
ByAil eene Sargerit 
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propping the doll against her sewing basket. 

“Oh, well,” said Hank, “they will taste just as 
good tomorrow.” 

But when they arrived the next day, Ellen turned to 
her brother with a puzzled frown. 

“Hank, did you come up here alone last night?” 
she asked. 

“No, of course not,” he said. “Don’t you remem- 
ber? Father read to us after supper. Why?” 

Ellen pointed silently at the cooky plate. Not a 


single cooky was left on it! 

Hank stared. 

“First time I ever heard 
of a ghost eating cookies.” 
He scratched his ear 
thoughtfully. “But at 


“You certainly did,” she agreed. ‘“There, that’s 
finished,” she added. 

Lifting the baby doll to her lap, she tied the bon- 
net on its head and straightened the little crocheted 
jacket. 

“Isn’t she sweet? And won't little Judy be 
pleased ?” she asked, holding the doll up for Hank’s 
inspection. 

“Uh-huh. She ought to be, after all the work 
you've put on it.” Hank turned from the window 
and sat his puppet on the table. “Time to go home, 
Ellie.” 

Ellen also glanced through the window. Yes, there 
was the little white cloth fluttering from the porch 
pillar which told them it was time to come home. It 
was the signal agreed upon with Mother. 

“We haven’t finished our cookies,” she observed, 
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that,” he finished, “it 
shows pretty good judg- 
ment. Mother's ginger cookies are simply scrump- 
tious.” 
He turned toward his tool chest and a moment 
later let out a gasp of surprise. 
“Look, Ellie! The ‘ghost’ has left something in 
exchange for the cookies!” 
Two large, well-polished apples sat side by side 
on the narrow sill of the east window. 
“A fair exchange is no robbery,” laughed Ellen, 
taking one and sinking her teeth into the juicy fruit. 
This was surely a fascinating place to play! 
“T say, Ghost!” she called out. “Thank you very 
much.” 
There was a moment of silence, then faintly, like 
an echo, the words came back to them: 
“T say, Ghost! Thank you very much.” 
Although more mystified than ever, Hank and 
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Ellen laughed aloud. A tinkling laugh came back. 

Then Hank spoke, making his voice very deep 
and gruff: 

“Hello, Ghost! What’s your name?” 

Another moment of silence, then the echo: 

“Hello, Ghost! What’s your name?” The words 
echoed back in a high treble! 

“Just as I thought,” said Hank shrewdly. 

Somebody was evidently playing a trick on them. 
But who? Or where? Or how? They could not solve 
the mystery, but girl or ghost, their unseen playmate 
was delightful. 

Next day Ellen found a box of the proper size for 
little Judy’s doll and carried it over to the playroom, 
intending to pack the doll and wrap it for mailing. 

At the door she stopped abruptly. 

“Henry Hubbard! How could you!” she de- 
manded. 

“How could I what?” 
asked Henry innocently. 

Then he saw the cause 
of Ellen’s indignation. 

The baby doll wore the 
Charlie McCarthy black 
coat and top hat, while the 
wooden face of the puppet 


“Hank! Don’t you dare to go off and leave me here!” 


grinned foolishly out from the ruffled bonnet, and 
his ridiculous hands stuck from the sleeves of the 
little crocheted jacket. 

“Why, I never ’’ Hank began. Then: “It’s 
the ghost again, Ellie!” he cried. 

“But they do look funny, don’t they?” he added, 
stepping to one side to get a better view. 
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“Oops!” he gasped as he hit the floor with a thud. 

“What happened?” Ellen darted to her brother’s 
side. 

Gingerly Hank picked himself up off the floor 
and looked around. 

“Huh! That ghost eats bananas!’’ he observed. 

“It’s a very careless ghost,” said Ellen severely, 
stooping to pick up the piece of banana peel. ‘“There’s 
another piece behind you, Hank.” 

Hank stepped back to look for it and down he 
went again, this time striking his head against the 
wall. 

“Ouch! Ow! Well, what ed 

“Hank! Hank!” Ellen’s voice rose to a scream. 

Hank had disappeared! Apparently he had gone 
right through the wall! 

Ellen dashed for the stairway, still screaming, but 


halfway down she stopped. 
Whatever had happened, 
Hank was here somewhere 
and she just couldn’t go 
off and leave him alone. 
She swallowed hard and 
turned back bravely. 

“Hank! Where are 
you?” she called, her 
voice shaking as badly as her knees. 

“Here I am, Ellie,” came a muffled voice. 

“Where?” 

“Here! On the other side of the wall!” 

“How did you get there, Hank?” asked the 
amazed Ellen, kneeling down and staring at the 
blank wall. 
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“I just bumped my head,” came the faint reply, — 


“and the wall slid open, and here I am. But I don’t 
know how to get out. It doesn’t seem to open from 
this side.” 


“What shall I do, Hank? Shall I get Father?” 
Ellen asked anxiously. 

“You might try bumping your head against the 
wall,” suggested Hank ruefully. 

“And fall in there too? No, thanks!” she said 
wryly. 

They both heard a smothered giggle. 


“Ellen!” Hank spoke sharply. “This is no time to 
laugh! It’s as dark as night in here, and I don’t mind 


Every problem has an answer 
If you use your head; 

And every passage has two ends 
So come this way instead.” 

“Ellen!” yelled Hank excitedly. “It’s the ghost! 
I’m going to find it!” 

“Hank! Don’t you dare to go off and leave me 
here alone!” 

In her frantic excitement Ellen pounded on the 
wall with her two fists. And before her astonished 
gaze a panel in the wall slid silently to one side! 

“Quick!”’ exclaimed Hank, reaching out and draw- 
ing Ellen into the passage beside him. 

A moment later the panel closed as soundlessly 
as it had opened. “But, Hank!” Ellen gasped, 
clutching his hand. 

“It's all right, Ellie! Don’t be afraid. Come 
along. We're going to track down that ghost! 
Now, let’s see. ‘Every passage has two ends,’ 
and” (feeling along the wall with his hands) 
“it’s certain we can’t go any farther this way.” 

“So come this way instead,’’’ Ellen quoted 


telling you that I don’t like it. What if I can’t get the ghost, forgetting her fear in the contagion of 


out?” 

“But I didn’t laugh, Hank!” Ellen denied. 

Just then the ghost began to sing strange words 
to the familiar old tune of “Comin’ through the 
Rye”: 

“If a body lock a body 
In a passage dark, 
Need a body scare a body, 
When it’s just a lark? 
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Hank’s excitement. 

Hand in hand they felt their way along the dark 
passage. 

“Hank! There’s a light up there just ahead, and a 
little ladder, and a face!” 

But as she spoke the face disappeared. Hank 
scrambled nimbly up the ladder. Ellen followed 
close at his heels. 

A moment later they stood in a sunny room at 
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the very top of the 
windmill. It was small 
and round and utterly 
charming! 

The ghost had 
backed away from the 
narrow door and now 
stood with her back 
against the window, 
where the sunlight 
turned her hair to spun 
gold. Her eyes were as 
blue as a June sky, and 
she was no older than 
Ellen! 

She dropped a curtsy 
and said with a demure 
smile: “I’m Ghost Me- 


What Happened Last Month 


Ellen and Henry Hubbard, after one week on the 
farm their father has recently purchased, find life in the 
country rather lonely. Ellen carries on bravely, knowing 
that they will meet new friends when school opens in 
the fall. But Hank makes no secret of his dissatisfaction. 

Upon Ellen’s suggestion one day they explore a de- 
serted windmill nearby. Climbing up the rickety stairs to 
the third floor, they are amazed to hear music. They be- 
lieve the old mill is haunted, but Father assures them 
that the ‘ghost’ is perfectly harmless. They overcome ; 
their fear and spend much time playing in the sunny see, there is a secret 
little room on the third floor. 7 

After hearing the “ghost’’ sing about the many in- the room downstairs 
teresting things a wide-awake boy and girl could dis- 
cover in the country, Ellen admits that she is beginning 
to like the “ghost.” Hank suggests gaily that instead of 
being haunted the old mill may be enchanted! 


“That reminds me,” 
said Hank. “Just how 
do you get out of here? 
You do have to eat once 
in a while, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. ‘Specially 
bananas ginger 
cookies,” laughed Me- 
lissa mischievously. 
Then she added: “You 


passage at each side of 


and you must press the 
panel in a certain place 
to make it open.” 
“Boy! They sure are 
secret panels! Bet I 


lissa Jenkins.” 

Hank placed his hand on his stomach and bowed 
low. 

“Pleased to meet you, Ghost,” he replied gravely. 
“I'm Detective Sherlock Henry Hubbard, and this 
is my assistant. Speak up Watson!” He nudged 
Ellen. 

“I’m Ellen Hubbard Watson,” she said. She tried 
hard to play up and speak in the same formal tone, 
but she did not succeed. Her laughter bubbled over 
and “Sherlock” and the ghost 
joined in. 

“Oh!” laughed Melissa. “It’s 


been such fun playing ghost and y. 
teasing you!” 


“We weren’t scared—much,” 
bragged “Sherlock.” “Were we, 
Watson?” 

“N-no, not much.” “Watson” 
seemed a bit doubtful. 

Hank looked with interest at 
the small rustic table and chairs 
made of birch. 

“Ted made those for me,” ex- 
plained Melissa, seeing his glance. 
“Who is Ted?” Hank asked. 

“He’s my brother. One of them. 
Then there are Jack and Peter and 
Ralph and Hugh.” 

“You've got five brothers?” 
Hank asked unbelievingly. 

Melissa nodded. “But I’m the 
only girl. They fixed up this play- 
room for me.” 

“And we fixed up a playroom 
downstairs,” said Ellen. 


ears, 


day— 


By Eleanor Hammond 


I wash my face and neck and 


I scrub my hands with soap. 
My kitten bathes herself each 


I’m just as clean I hope! 


couldn’t open the one I 
came through a second time, not even with my head!” 
Hank rubbed his head tenderly. 

Melissa laughed again. 


“T'll show you how to find the exact spot to press,” 
she said. “And I'll tell you all about the passages 
too. It was just before the Civil War that my great- 
great-grandfather built this windmill. His three sons 
were in the Confederate army and one of them, 
Great-uncle John, was taken prisoner. One night he 

escaped and came here. There was 
~\ no place to hide him, so his father: 
~%) and one of the farm hands worked 
all night building these secret pas- 
~ sages and putting in the sliding 
“4 panels. The Union soldiers came 
the next night and searched the 
NY house and barns, the hayloft and 
corncrib, and even the mill. But 
they never discovered the secret 
> | panels. And Great-uncle John es- 
caped. So that’s the story. And we 
— get out through the other passage. 
= That panel opens from the in- 
side.” 

Ellen drew a deep breath. “Oh, 
how exciting! And, Hank!” she 
said, turning her shining eyes to 
her brother, ‘‘just think, you'll 
have boys to play with now!” 

Henry did not answer. He was 
looking at a square card that hung 
on the opposite wall. Ellen’s eyes 
followed his. Neatly lettered in 
blue and gold, the card bore these 
words: (Please turn to page 27) 
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Duck 


By Helen Howland Prommel 


Two children playing near a lake, 
Beneath a willow’s shade, 

Saw seven neat and careful ducks 
Sailing in parade. 


The biggest duck was bronze and green, 
The small ones brown of feather; 
And as they circled on the lake 
They quack-quack-quacked together. 


The big duck quacked and led the line, 
The small ducks followed after; 

And from the children on the shore 

Came bursts of merry laughter. 
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Sing, oh, sing a swing song, Sing - song, a swing song. To and fro 
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Swing-ing go Dream-y - drow - sy swing time, Bird- with- fold - ed— wing time. 
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Slow - er swing-ing, Soft-er sing -ing, Nod-ding head and sleep-y eye, Drift - ing dreams are 
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Eien porter reached down and 
took Carolyn Sue's little 
brown suitcase from her. He 
helped her carefully up the steps 
as he called out loudly and clearly: 
“All aboard! All aboard!” 

The train began to groan and 
puff, puff, puff. 

Carolyn Sue leaned out of the 
window and said, “Good-by, 
Mother, good-by!” 

Mother smiled and waved, and 
shrieked above the noise, “Be a 
good girl, and don’t forget to help 
Aunt Emily with the work!” 

Carolyn Sue frowned a little as 
she heard this. Mother ought to 
know better than that, she 
thought. Visitors are never, never 
expected to do any work. They’re 
only supposed to enjoy themselves. 
Besides, Aunt Emily had four chil- 


dren all her own, so there were 
enough to do the work without 
her. 

Carolyn Sue felt very important 
as she settled herself comfortably 
back in her chair. To think she 
was traveling all by herself, and 
she was only seven! She had been 
looking forward to this visit for 
a long, long time. Aunt Emily 
lived in a big, rambling old house, 
and with four lively cousins to 
play with, Carolyn Sue knew she 
was going to have a delightful 
time. 

Now the train was going slower 
and slower and slower, until finally 
it stopped altogether. There were 
Aunt Emily and the four cousins 
standing on the platform, and they 
were all smiling and waving. 

When she got off the train they 


By Helen Boyd 


Visiting Fairies 


Pictures by Violet LaMont 


Carolyn Sue leaned out of the window and said, 


“Good-by, Mother, good-by!” 


July 


hugged and kissed 
her, and then all of 
them began to talk at 
once, as fast as they could. It was a hearty welcome. 

That first night Carolyn Sue and her cousins just 
wanted to play and play. Finally Aunt Emily said 
firmly: “Time for bed; tomorrow’s another day.” 

Next morning Carolyn Sue pretended not to notice 
that everyone was helping with the work, and doing 
it cheerfully too. 

Ted, who was as busy as a bee drying the dishes, 
hailed her. “Hey, Carolyn Sue,” he said, “get busy and 
put these away!” 

Carolyn Sue drew herself up with much dignity. “I’m 
just visiting,” she explained carefully. 

Ted reddened. “Oh, I see,” he said. “Please excuse 
me for making such a mistake.” 

Later in the morning Aunt Emily, with Ted, Mar- 
jorie, Bill, and Gracie trailing along, passed Carolyn 
Sue who was idly swinging in the hammock. 

“We're going to pick blueberries,” announced Aunt 
Emily briskly. “We'd ask you to go along, but this 
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ne. 
ust will be hard work, you see, and you're just visiting.” 
aid Somehow Carolyn did not quite like it put into so 
many words that way. She was lonesome too, after 
ice they had gone, with not a single soul to play with. 
ing Perhaps some children lived at the next farmhouse. 
She decided she would go and see. 
1es, She did not find any children there, but she did 
me find a dear old lady, with lovely white hair and a 
sweet face, sitting in a rocker under a big tree. She 
I'm greeted Carolyn Sue with a friendly smile. 
: “Aren't you the little girl who has come to stay a 
_ while at McMaster’s?’’ she asked. 
| Carolyn Sue nodded. 
ies “Tm visiting too,” chuckled the dear old lady 
val with the lovely white hair and the sweet face. “But 
y do you know,” she bent forward in a confidential 
manner, “my daughter has a strange notion that 
“3 when you go visiting you should sit and do nothing. 


Did you ever hear of such a queer idea?” 


“Fairies have been here, 
Mother!” Ted shouted 


“I’ve heard about it,” 
Carolyn Sue admitted. 

“Come to think about it, 
I daresay you're in the 
same fix as I’m _ in,” 
nodded the dear old lady. 
“I don’t like it a little bit, 
and I know you don't 
either. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We will fool 
them.” 

“How?” asked Carolyn 
Sue, all attention. She was 
beginning to feel that any- 
thing would be better than 
sitting around doing noth- 
ing. 

“You help me fix a nice 
lunch for my family,” sug- 
gested the dear old lady, 
with a bright smile and a 
nod of her head. 

She tied a large, blue- 
checkered apron around 
Carolyn Sue. Then she tied 
a red one about herself 
and they started to work. 

After a while the dear 
old lady gazed about them 
and then gave a chuckle. 

“H’m,” she said, “I 
think everything’s fit as a 
fiddle here. Now let’s go 
over to your house.” 

As they went down the 
road hand in hand, anyone could tell at half a glance 
that something was in the wind, because they kept 
talking and smiling at each other every step of the 
way. 

Soon they arrived at Aunt Emily’s, and my, what 
a lot of hurrying and scurrying took place as they 
tried to get so much done in such a short time. 

Carolyn Sue had just placed a plate of golden- 
brown cookies on the table when she spied Aunt 
Emily coming through the corn patch, followed by 
her children. 

“Quick! Quick, before they see us,” she cried, pull- 
ing the dear old lady by the arm. 

It was Ted who first caught sight of the delicious 
meal set out on the table. 

“Fairies have been here, Mother!” he shouted. 
“Come here and tell me if you see what I see.” 

“I do declare!” Aunt Emily was plainly overcome. 
“As I live, fairies have been here!” (Turn to page 28) 
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“But a part o 


fie seed chat dhe sower scattered 


fell upon good ground.” 
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os stopped on the street corner when he 
saw Billy and Jack coming from the other 
direction. He whistled loud and long. The boys 
waved in answer, and Ronald saw that each of 
them carried a basket. That meant that they were 
on their way to the Young Neighbor’s Garden. 
Ronald was going there too. He set his basket on 
the walk and waited for his friends. 

“My mother said she had never tasted better 
vegetables than the ones I brought from the gar- 
den!” Billy exclaimed as the boys fell into step. 
They turned at the next corner, then hurried to 
the vacant lot that they had chosen for their gar- 
den. 

Two girls were already there, their baskets filled 
with lettuce, beans, carrots, and beets. With their 
baskets beside them, the girls sat in the shade 
of the big tree at the back of the lot. Uncle John 
was there too, but then he was there most of the 
time. He was just “Uncle John” to all the neigh- 
borhood, friend to every child whom he saw, ad- 
viser and counselor to the young gardeners. It was 
said of him that he knew more about seed and 
planting and harvesting than could be found in 
many books. 

The young gardeners all loved him. Day after 
day throughout the early summer Uncle John had 
dozed in the shade, ever ready with advice or cau- 
tion as the boys and girls spaded and planted and 
tended the garden. Now, day after day it was the 
old man’s special pride to help bring out the gen- 
erosity and fairness in the boys and girls as they © 
shared the fresh vegetables with one another. 

“Hello, Uncle John! Hello, Sally! Hello, Jo 
Ann!” the boys called as they started down the 
bean rows. When they had filled their baskets they 
went over into the shade. 

Ronald wiped the dust from his hands on the 
cool grass. He stretched out his legs in front of 
him. 

“I’m glad the new family on the other side of 
the store did not move in early enough for the boy 
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and girl to have a part in this 
garden,” he said. “They look 
like foreigners. Billy and I don’t 
like them. They——” 

“Wait a minute,” Uncle John 
said, holding up a forefinger. 
The boys and girls looked from 
Ronald to their old friend. 
“Ronny,” the low voice trem- 
bled, “you have been a good 
gardener the past several weeks, 
I should say one of the best. 


e How did you choose your seed ?”” 
i His face still reddened by the 
S rebuke, Ronald said: “I went to 
f the school library and read what 
e kind of seed grew best in this 
1. part of the country. At the seed 
n house I asked the salesman to 
sell me the best brand he had of 
of the seed that I wanted.” 
f- Uncle John smiled happily 
p. and said, “We all see how care- 
tO fully Ronald selected the seed 
that he planted.” 


Turning again to Ronald he 


ed asked, “When you planted 
‘ir beans, what did you expect to 
de harvest ?” 
an “Beans,” Ronald said quickly. 
he “When you planted beet 
h- seed?” Uncle John questioned. 
“Beets,” Ronald replied in a 
ras puzzled voice, showing plainly 
nd that he did not know why Uncle 
in John was questioning him. 
Another boy and girl, each 
ter carrying a basket, joined the 
ad group in the shade. The chil- 
au- dren greeted each other gaily. 
nd But Uncle John was quiet for a 
the moment, his old eyes gazing in- 
efl- to the distance. He rubbed his 
ney hands together. 
“The sprouting and growth 

Jo of a seed is the working of one 
the of the most miraculous of God’s 
hey laws,” he said slowly, “and 

there is a sure, never-erring law 
the that rules over seedtime and 
of harvest. Each seed brings forth 

a harvest of its own kind.” 
> of He looked at his young 
boy (Please turn to page 25) 
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NE hundred and 

sixty-seven years ago 
this month occurred the 
famous event by which 
our country became ‘a new 
nation, conceived in liber- 
ty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men 
are created equal.” Even 
though all the representa- 
tives from the American 
colonies did not attach 
their signatures to the document on 
that day, we celebrate the anniversary 
of July 4, 1776, as the day on which 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. Every loyal American today is 
proud of the bravery and courage of 
those fearless men who thus dared to 
assert their belief in liberty and free- 
dom for everyone. Today our country 
is engaged in war to preserve these 
same rights which our forefathers 
fought to establish. 

The signing of the Declaration of 
Independence is pictured on the twenty- 
four-cent stamp of the issue of 1869. 
Since this stamp is quite expensive, 
it is missing from most collections. 
However in 1927 the Post Office De- 
partment issued a special two-cent 
stamp to commemorate the 150th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It shows the famous Lib- 
erty Bell, which was rung to announce 
the signing of the declaration. This 
stamp is very attractive, and if you 
do not have it in your collection you 
can get a copy for a few cents. 

We know that many of the famous 
historical events and noted people of 
our country are shown on our stamps, 
but it is interesting to find that more 
than three hundred stamps issued by 
foreign countries give honor and rec- 
ognition to our country and her citi- 
zens. On these stamps are pictured, 
either singly or in combination with 


By Roland Rexroth 


other designs, the Statue of 
Liberty, the United States 
flag, the American eagle, 
the American shield, and 
American citizens, histori- 
cal events, and buildings. 
The Statue of Liberty, 
which stands on an island 
in New York Harbor, was 
first shown on a stamp is- 
sued by a foreign country 
in 1919, when Uruguay 
reproduced it on a peace commemora- 
tive. Since then it has been pictured 
on stamps issued by Cuba, Haiti, Pan- 
ama, Peru, and France. 
The United States flag is pictured 
on stamps from several different coun-. 
tries, among them China, Honduras, 
Panama, Paraguay, Salvador, and Tur- 
key. One of the most beautiful of these 
designs is that issued by Paraguay, 
which we illustrate. 
More than twenty-five American 
citizens have been distinguished by 
appearing on foreign stamps. Chief 
among them is George Washington, 
who has been honored on stamps is- 
sued by ten different countries. They 
are: Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Poland, Turkey, the Irish 
Free State, France, and the Philippine 
Islands. Poland has pictured Washing- 
ton on two stamps, one of which we 
illustrate. The other men pictured on 
this stamp are Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
the Polish patriots who helped our 
country to win its independence. 
In addition to Washington, seven 
other of our presidents have appeared 
on foreign stamps. They are Abraham 
Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, William Howard Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Will Rogers, beloved actor and hu- 
morist, is pictured on stamps issued by 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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“That is your dog on the front 
porch.” 


“That is the frog 
singing in the 
frog chorus.” 
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ANCY lay in the middle of her bed wide 
awake. Her big eyes peered into every corner 
of the room. She was listening so hard that her little 
ears almost stuck out straight from her head. AlI- 
though Nancy was a big girl and should have known 
better, she was afraid of the dark! She heard all 
_ sorts of queer sounds and imagined the silliest things. 
In just a minute she would be calling Mother. 
“Don’t call to Mother,” said a quiet voice beside 
her. The darkness parted like a 
curtain, and there stood a shining 
silver figure with a black velvet 
cloak hanging from her shoulders. 
“I am Soft Dark,” said the fig- 
ure. “I go about wrapped in this t 
black velvet cloak so no one can 
see me. I bring rest to your tired 
eyes and weary feet. I hold you in 
_my arms until you enter into the 

land of dreams. I am kind to the 

little birds and all of the day 

creatures, because they must have 

rest. If the sun kept shining for- 

ever, they could never sleep. Be- 
neath the folds of my cloak are all the little 
creatures of the night. Only when it is dark 
do they come out to play and find their food. 
They are shy little creatures and do not like 
to be out in the sunlight, so I shelter them. 
I am Soft Dark. Nothing here will hurt you.” 

“But,” Nancy whispered, “I heard a noise 
in the closet.” 

Soft Dark opened the door of the closet 
and there sat a trembling little mouse. 

“Excuse me,” said Little Mouse. “I did not 
mean to disturb you. I am very hungry and N 
thought perhaps I might find a bit of cheese ” / 
or a few crumbs. But I would not hurt you.” 
He turned and squeezed through a hole in 
the corner of the closet and disappeared. 


“Beneath the folds 
creaturq 
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A Story 
By Beg Kinney 
ide “You see,” said Soft Dark, “it was only Little Little Owl sat on the 
1er Mouse.” window sill 
tle “But I see lights like eyes outside the window,” 
Al- said Nancy. 
wn Soft Dark opened the window. “Come in,” she 
all said. In flew two of the cutest little beetles Nancy 
gs. had ever seen, Glow and Glimmer. They had a soft 
light about them, as if they were carrying little 

ide orange-colored lanterns. 

t “We do not mean to intrude,” 


they said. “We are having such 
fun chasing each other around. I 
hope we did not frighten you. We 
would never hurt anyone.” Then 
they chased each other out through 
the window. 

“They are little fireflies,” said 
Soft Dark, “and they light their 
way with their own little lanterns. 
They are always flashing to and 
fro after each other. They would cutest little beetles af INN \ S 
never hurt you.” 

“But I hear a moaning sound 
out in the trees,” said Nancy. 

Soft Dark called from the window: “Come 
in, Little Owl.” Little Owl fluttered down 
and sat on the window sill. 

“Good evening,” he said. “Did you hear 
me calling to you?” 

“Yes,” said Soft Dark. “And I like to 
hear you calling to me from your tree.” 

“I was calling to you also,” said Little 
Owl, looking at Nancy. “I hope I did not 
frighten you. I simply said, “Whoo. Happy 
dreams to you.’”” Then he flew up in his tree 
again. 

“But I hear something scratching outside 
the window,” said Nancy. 
he folds @cloak are all the li “Well, here is our noisy friend Night . i 
nigh” Wind,” said Soft (Please sur 10 page 26) TRE, nice, old house was 
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Singing Bird 


By Tommy Weidman (9 years) 
Savanna, Ill. 


Birdie in the tree top, 

Will your singing never stop? 

Do you sing, oh, just for me, 

From your perch high in the tree? 


I like your merry little song, 
For it makes me happy too; 
I often like to sing 

Right along with you. 


Birdlings Three 


By the Fourth Grade Class, Avenue 
School 
Savanna, 


A little brown bird 
Built a nest in a tree. 
Now what do you suppose 
That I can see? 


Three little eggs 

All speckled with blue; 
And mother bird looks 

A bit worried too. 


Now I won't touch 
A single one, 

For to watch the birdlings 
Will be lots of fun. 


The mother bird, father bird, 
Guarded the nest 

To keep away 
Many a pest. 


Then one happy day 
What appeared in the nest 
But three little birdlings, 
The fattest and best. 


We watched them grow 
From day to day. 

Then they grew up 
And flew away. 
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Bread and Jam 


By June Bernstein (9 years) 
Savanna, 


I rush right home hungry as can be 

When I leave the school at half past 
three; 

Rush in the house, give the door a 
slam, 

Ask my mother for bread and jam. 

Mother always has it on hand, 

Really I think bread and jam is grand. 


Switzerland 


By Raymond Devlin (8 years) 
Powell River, B. C., Canada 


Switzerland’s the place for me, 
Where the mountains I can see, 

Where the snow is falling round, 
And the goats run mountain bound. 
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Hunting 


By Dick Wilson (13 years) 
Culver, Kans. 


Across the desert I merrily go 
With my arrow and my bow. 

The hay is standing yet to mow, 
But I will still a-hunting go. 


The antelope is swift and fleet 
Upon such little tiny feet; 

The deer go running swiftly by, 
And they make the thick dust fly. 


The coyotes like the desert sand; 
They gather in a great big band. 

The birds keep flying overhead 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


I like the animals large and small, 
And will not harm them, not at all; 

I'll lay away my gun and knife, 
And will not hunt them all my life. 


My Adventures 


As Told to Betty Jean Branham 
(9 years) 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


The first thing I can remember was 
lying by my mother in the barn. The 
farmer just brought my mother some 
warm food and milk. 

I had two sisters and two brothers 
who were named by the farmer's 
children. The farmer’s oldest daughter, 
and her sister Marie, had named me 
Brownie. The boys named one of my 
brothers Sport, because he was frisky, 
and the other Blackie, because he was 
black. The girls named my sisters 
Beauty and Trixie. 


One day my mother had gone to 
get food and told us to stay in the 
barn. The farmer came into the barn 
and left the barn door open. We had 
just learned to walk. I walked out of 
the door and trotted merrily along 
hoping to see quite a lot of the world. 
I walked around the barn and found 
a mother hen and her chickens eating 
grain. I thought I would like to play 
with the little yellow chickens and 
when I did, whow! The old hen 
jumped on my back. I began to howl 
and Mary came and got me. She took 
me back to the barn. My mother was 
there, and we were fed, and then I 
went to sleep. 

When I was old enough to wean, 
my brothers and sisters were sold; also 
my mother. I was not sold because 
the children loved me so. 

One day the children took me to the 
granary and taught me to catch rats, 
although I was a stock dog. Our 
neighbor wanted to buy me, but my 
master didn’t want to sell me. I stayed 
at that place until I was twelve years 
old. I was well cared for and treated 
kindly, which isn’t the kind of place 
all dogs are fortunate enough to get. 
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Round the Clock 


By Mary Jane McLane (10 years) 
Houston, Tex. 


Now the misty night is over; 
Day at last begins to peep. 
Soft winds blowing through the clover 
To each tree their secrets speak. 
Now the sun has nobly risen; 
Boys and girls run, play, and leap. 
Far off yonder, see that glisten? 
‘Tis snow upon the mountain peak. 


Now the evening falls upon us: 
Now we hear the setting sun 
Softly, comforting, yet sadly, 
Softly saying, “Day is done.” 
Now the black of night surrounds us, 
Now we stop our merry play 
And sleep safely, knowing always 
God forever guides our way. 
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Tin Can Goes to War 


By Joanne Wood (11 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


The can sat on the grocer’s shelf, 
His label brightly shown; 

Inside him were tomatoes red, 
The best that could be grown. 


Alas! one day there came his fate; 
To a lady he was sold. 

She stabbed him and she cut his top. 
He thought she was quite bold ! 


I'll be put on a garbage heap, 
Thought the can with great dismay. 

I'll likely rust and rust, thought he, 
As on the shelf he lay. 


But he was washed and flattened out, 
And things turned out quite fine; 
For he will help to win the war, 
Right on the assembly line! 


A Fairy 


By Joyce Anne Elliott (14 years) 
Viiia del Mar, Chile, S. America 


Once upon a time I saw 
A fairy on a tree; 
She had two crystal wings 
That you could hardly see. 


She had a lily on her head 
To match her golden locks; 
She also had a magic wand, 
Kept in a silver box. 
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My Garden 


By Grace Catherine Rudolph 
(7 years) 
Fulton, N. Y. 


In spring I raked my garden. 
I took the leaves away, 
I turned the soil all over, 
For spring had come to stay. 


One morning when I looked about, 
What lovely flowers were there! 
Forget-me-nots and tulips 
And pansy faces fair. 


The Polar Bear 


By Mary Lou Henry (8 years) 
Woodside, Pa. 
Once I saw a polar bear; 


He was big and white. 
I'm glad it was daytime when I saw 


him 
And not a dark and gloomy night. 
+ 
Pussy 


By Avrom Goldfarb (5 years) 
Rock Island, Ill. 


I have a little pussy; 
Her fur is very black. 

And when I holler, “Pussy!” 
She comes right back. 


+ 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and short stories by boys and girls up 
to fifteen years of age. In sending con- 
tributions please be careful to send us 
only your own original compositions. 
We cannot consider any story or poem 
that is not accompanied by a note 
from a teacher or one of your parents 
stating that the composition is original 
with you. Our judges read every con- 
tribution carefully and select for pub- 
lication as many of the best ones as 
there is space for. If your poem or story 
does not appear please do not be too 
disappointed. We should like to print 
every contribution we receive, but we 
are unable to do so because of the 
limited space. 

A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose composition is pub- 
lished and also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
Because of the large number of contri- 
butions that we receive we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return those we do not 
use. Address all letters to the Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City. Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 

We regret to say that the story 
“Bunny Brown Rabbit” that appeared on 
the May Guild page was not an original 
composition of Charlotte Espinosa. 


My Donkey 


By Donna Stewart (9 years) 
Hiko, Nev. 


I had a little donkey; 
He used to eat hay. 
But once when I was gone to school 
My donkey ran away. 


My Kitten 


By Shirley Joanne Neher (9 years) 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


I have a little kitten; 
His coat is silver gray. 
But sometimes he’s so lazy 
He doesn’t want to play. 


He'll lie down on the davenport, 
Or maybe ‘neath the table; 

And when I give him his milk, 
He thanks me as well as he’s able. 


Flowers 


By Martha Sue Thompson (6 years) 
Waco, Tex. 


I love to see the flowers, 
Red and white and blue; 

And when I water them 
They seem to say, “Thank you!” 


My Victory Garden 


By Joan Dougherty (5 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Daddy and I are working in 
the garden, 
If I bump into him, I say, “I beg your 


pardon.” 


Be Careful 


By Rebecca Gail Plemmons 
(10 years) 
Asheville, N. C. 


Be careful when you cross the street! 
Don’t let your eager, nimble feet 
Say, “Go,” when red signs all say, 
“Stop”! 
Please wait for green, then hippity-hop 
Across in just a minute or two! 
And here’s a thing that you should do: 
Teach tiny children who don’t know 
That red means “stop” and green 
means ‘‘go.” 
The world’s a lovely place to be 
When children cross streets carefully. 
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( = was alone at the Spartans’ stand by the 
road when the automobile stopped. This year 
there were not many customers for the fruits and 
vegetables the Spartans were growing in their victory 
garden, because most of the workers in the big new 
plant on the highway to the east came from the 
other direction. 

An alert little man was the only person in the 
car. He jumped out and hurried toward the stand. 

“What will you have, sir?” Chink asked eagerly. 

“T'll take these berries and more if you have 
them,” the man said. 

Chink picked up the two quarts of everbearing 
strawberries and slid them into the newspaper 
covering he had ready for them. 

“We're trying to do all we can to help our coun- 
try,” said Chink. “But sales have been bad because 
there isn’t much automobile travel, so we're canning 
most of our berries. We figure we can use them or 
sell them later. How about some beans? We picked 
them this morning. See, the dew is still on them.” 

“Tl take five pounds of those tomatoes, son,” 
said the man. “What are you doing with your 
money ?” 

“Buying government bonds,” said Chink promptly. 
“We'll soon have enough for another one.” 

“Good!” said the man heartily. “How much do I 
owe you?” 

He picked up his tomatoes and strawberries and 
fumbled for his billfold. 

“Fifty cents for the berries,” said Chink. ‘“Twenty- 
five for the tomatoes. Seventy-five cents.” 

“Then keep the extra quarter for your bond,” said 
the man as he started back to his car. 

Chink took the five-dollar bill and beamed. “There 
are seven of us Spartans, sir, and I thank you for us 
all! I'll bring you your change in just a minute.” 


22 July 


By Lawrent Lee 


Four Dollars 
Too Much 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Chink dug the four dollars in change out 
of the box under the counter, but when he 
started for the automobile, it was whirling 
away down the road. 

““Whee-oo!” he whistled. “I don’t believe 
he meant to give us four dollars and a quar- 
ter! I guess he thought he gave me a one- 
dollar bill instead of a five.” 

He stared after the car, trying to read the license 
plate. If he had the number, he could get the man’s 
name and write him a letter returning the money; 
but the car went too fast for Chink. 

It passed the lane to the Harrison house and went 
on; but before it disappeared over the hill, it pulled 
off the road onto the shoulder. The back right tire 
had a puncture! 

The little man left the car again. He rolled up 
his sleeves and opened the turtleback to get his jack 
and his spare tire. If Chink hur- 
ried, he could return the money! 

Chink hesitated. Within him lit- 
tle bubbles of temptation were 
breaking. A whispering’ voice 
prompted him: “If he hasn't 
enough sense to look out for his 
money, it’s not your fault! You've 
got to stay at the stand. Coralee 
and David and Kegs are in the 
Roost canning. Andy and Red and 
Bob have all they can do hoeing 
and weeding and picking. You 
haven’t any time to lose just be- 
cause he has money to throw away. 
And besides, that four dollars will 
make enough for you Spartans to 
buy that bond.” 

“Hey!” Andy called from the 
fence behind him. “I’m bringing 
you more tomatoes! The vines are 
loaded this morning.” 

Chink pushed the four dollars 
into his own pocket. He did not 
want anyone to see it until he de- 
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Where'd you get 
the money?” 
ndy asked. 
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cided what he was going to do. Then suddenly he 
took the money out. That whispering voice was 
talking to him again! This time it said: ‘““The others 
don’t know anything about the money. You can 
keep the four dollars and let the bunch have the 
quarter. You made the sale and you’re the one who 
ought to profit by the mistake.” 

Chink knew that no matter what that voice said, 
he did not want to do that sort of thing! He held 
the money so that Andy could see it, and all the 
time he told himself that it could not possibly be 
right to keep the four dollars away from his friends. 
But the small voice kept whispering: “You're silly! 
Perfectly silly!” That made Chink so angry and up- 
set him so much that he waved the four dollars at 


ink stared after the car, trying to read the license plate . 


Andy and called: “Hey, Andy! I’ve got something 
to tell you!” 

Andy, red in the face and short of breath with 
the summer heat and the work he had been doing, 
brought down a basket of tomatoes from the upper 
garden, where the Spartans had been watering the 
plants each night, filling tall cans they had made 
holes in and sunk in the ground near each plant. The 
tomatoes were large and tender and rich in color. 
Chink thought they were beautiful. 

“Where'd you get all the money?” Andy asked 
when his eyes fell on the bills. ‘Sell out?” 

His glance swept past Chink to the stand. 

“I say,” Andy repeated, ‘where on earth did you 
get all that folding money?” 

Chink pointed up the road. 
“That fellow gave me a five- 
dollar bill instead of a one, and 
then drove off before I could 
make change. Now he’s stalled 
with a puncture.” 

Andy put down the basket of 
tomatoes and stared up the 
road. 

“I guess he’s discovered his 
mistake,” he said. “See? He's 
coming back.” 

Chink squinted against the 
sun, trying to figure out what 
had happened, for the man was. 
no longer trying to change his 
tire. He was walking rapidly 
back the way he had come. 

“If he were coming back for 
the money, he’d wait and ride,” 
said Chink stoutly. “I guess 
maybe his jack won’t work. Sometimes they don’t.” 

A car picked up the man and carried him as far 
as the lane leading to the Harrison house. There he 
got out. 

“He’s going to telephone for help,” said Chink. 

“Then,” said Andy, “if you hurry, you can take 
his money back to him. I'll watch the stand while 
you're gone.” 

For just a moment, Chink considered reminding 
Andy that the four dollars would make enough 
money for them to buy another bond, but he knew 
that Andy would say, ‘There are better ways to get 
money for bonds than that!” 

It was a long walk under the blazing sun. No one 
came along to offer Chink a ride; but the man was 
lucky again. When he reappeared at the head of 
the lane, a car cut in from a side road. It picked him 
up and carried him to his car, and all the time 
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Chink trudged over the hot shoul- 
der along the highway. 

A tow car from the filling sta- 
tion up the highway appeared in 
the distance. It stopped by the 
stalled car, and the man who 
swung down from it was the new 
mechanic that Chink had noticed 
last week, a surly fellow who 
seemed to misunderstand every- 
thing anyone said to him. Chink 
had stopped at the filling station 
with David and Mr. Harrison, and 
they could not keep from noticing 
how different he was from old Mr. 
Lash, who had been everyone's 
friend. But the new mechanic 
moved briskly, jacking up the car 
and pulling off the wheel so fast 
that Chink broke into a run for 
fear the automobile would be gone 
before he could reach it. 

The mechanic stowed the punc- 
tured tire in the service car to 
take back for repair. He shoved 
the spare onto the axle. 

Breathless, Chink stopped run- 
ning and waved at the men, but 
neither of them noticed him. 

The mechanic began tightening 
the lugs, one after another, all 
around the wheel. Then he 


snapped on the hubcap, and the 
car was ready to go. 

Chink shouted. He was not far 
away, but the wind was blowing 
toward him and carried his voice 
away from the men. At the same 
time it brought their voices to him. 
The little man who had been 
Chink’s customer had his billfold 
in his hand, and the mechanic 
was shouting: “My charge is two 
dollars! And I want to be paid 
now!” 

The little man said: “I had a 
five-dollar bill. I guess I must have 
lost it, but I'll give you a check.” 

The mechanic stalked round to 
the side of the car and took the 
keys from the ignition. 

“You get in my car and ride 
back to the station with me,” he 
said. ‘“‘I’ll telephone your bank. If 
it says your check’s good, I'll take 

“I can’t lose that much time!” 
the little man protested. “I'll be 
late to work.” 

The mechanic was surly. 

“I can’t help that,” he said. 
“And you’d not blame me for 
being hard if you knew how much 
‘chiseling’ we have to put up with.” 


“Hey!” Chink shouted as he 
ran on. ‘Hey, mister!” 

They turned toward him, and he 
lifted his hand high and waved 
the bills at them. 

The little man saw! He laughed 
in relief and started to meet Chink, 
covering the distance between 
them almost at a run. 

“You don’t know what this 
means to me!” he said as he took 
the four dollars. “It means a lot 
to our country too. I read blue- 
prints at the plant over there. 
We're starting to make a new 
piece of machinery this morning, 
and if I'd been late, every man 
there would have been idle. I'll say 
it’s good that America raises her 
sons honest!” 

Chink felt a glowing satisfac- 
tion. He was hot and dusty and 
tired. His chest ached with breath- 
lessness; and the Spartans were 
going to have to sell fruits and 
vegetables for several more days 
before they could buy their bond; 
but he smiled as the man handed 
the mechanic his money. Keeping 
the plant going was more impor- 
tant than buying the bond today. 
The Spartans could do that later. 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Seed and Harvest 
(Continued from page 17) 


friends, then went on: “When Je- 
sus was on earth He taught the 
people many great truths by telling 
interesting stories about simple, 
everyday things and circumstances 
that they could understand. By 
comparing these everyday things 
and circumstances with what goes 
on in man’s heart and mind Jesus 
made plain many of God’s laws.” 

“T know,” Sally said. “The sto- 
ries that Jesus told are called para- 
bles.” 

“That’s right,” Uncle John said. 
“And one of the best-loved para- 
bles is the one about the sower.” 
The old man leaned against the 
tree, and the children waited for 
his next words. “Jesus had been 
going from town to town teach- 
ing the people how to live a better 
life. One day He walked out into 
the country and down to the sea- 
shore. He wished to be alone and 
rest. But the people saw Him start 
out on the country road and fol- 
lowed Him. They crowded Him 
right down to the water's edge, so 
eager were they to hear more of 
His teaching. 

“Jesus beckoned to a fisherman 
who sat in a boat on the water. 
The man brought the boat near the 
shore and Jesus stepped into it. 
Then standing in the boat and fac- 
ing the people He told them this 
story: ‘A sower went out to sow, 
and as he scattered the seed, some 
fell by the wayside, and fowls of 
the air came and ate the seed. Some 
of the seed fell on stony ground 
where there was not much earth. 
The seed sprang up quickly, but 
for want of moisture and food the 
plants soon withered and died. 
Part of the seed fell among thorns. 
The thorns grew rapidly, and the 
tender, young seedlings were 
crowded and choked out. 

““‘But a part of the seed that 
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the sower scattered fell upon good 
ground. The seed sprouted and 
grew because the soil was deep 
and rich. The plants flourished 
and matured and brought forth 
much fruit, some thirtyfold, others 
sixtyfold, and yet others as much 
as a hundredfold.’ 


“Jesus explained the parable,” 
Uncle John went on, “by saying 
that words are seeds and that who- 
ever sows good words reaps a 
good harvest. 

“If we hear God’s word,” Un- 
cle John explained, “but do not 
obey it, His word is like seed sown 
by the wayside. If we hear God’s 
word gladly for a time but become 
discouraged as soon as trouble 
comes, it is like the seed sown on 
shallow ground. If our heart is so 
full of doubt and unbelief that it 
chokes out the word of God, it is 
as though the seed had been sown 
among thorns. But if our heart is 
tender and warm and open to re- 
ceive God’s word and obey it lov- 
ingly, then our heart is ‘good 


ground’ and will bring forth a. 


harvest of goodness, kindness, 
cheerfulness, and friendliness.” 

Ronald sat up straight. “I think 
I know what you mean now, Un- 
cle John. You mean that unkind 
words will bring forth unkindness, 
by the same law that makes beans 
bring forth beans.” He paused, 
then said thoughtfully: ‘I should 
not have said what I did about the 
new family, the new boy and girl. 
I'd like to fill a basket with vege- 
tables and take it to them.” 

“Yes, let’s do that, Ronald,” 
Billy said. “I'll go with you. We'll 
ask the new boy and girl to help 
us with our garden. They can pull 
weeds, and that will make them 
feel that they have a share in the 
garden with the rest of us.” 

The old man smiled lovingly 
at the children grouped around 
him. 
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Butterflies for the 
Luncheon Cloth 


By Joanne Dee 


trace pattern 


fb unusual thing about this butterfly is that it looks as if it is 
ready to fly, for its wings stand up when it is sewn in place. It is 
very attractive when used in the corners of a luncheon cloth or at the 
left side of individual place mats. It is also pretty when sewn on apron 
pockets. 

Trace the pattern onto thin cotton or linen preferably of a plain, 
light color like yellow. After cutting out the butterfly whip in a tiny 
rolled hem all around the edge, using fine thread of the same color 
as the butterfly. 

Next fold in a tiny pleat, as shown in A. Baste the butterfly in place 
with the rolled hem underneath. With black embroidery floss make the 
body and antennae, using the satin stitch for the body and the outline 
stitch for the antennae (B). 

Dip the wings in starch and press with a warm iron so they will 
be stiff and stand up. 

A luncheon cloth is made especially attractive by appliqueing some 
cretonne or chintz flowers in the corners (C). Cut out the flowers, turn 
under 14 inch around the edge, and whip down with matching thread. 
Attach a butterfly in the center of each flower. 


Nancy Afraid-of- 
the-Dark 


(Continued from page 19) 


Dark, as the room was filled with 
cool, fresh air. 

Nancy cuddled down under her 
covers as a laughing face ap- 
peared at the window. 

“I’m having the most fun!” 
cried Night Wind as he shook a 
few leaves on the floor. “I’m shak- 
ing the trees and rocking the birds 
to sleep. And tomorrow,” he said 
to Nancy, “you can pick up all 
the apples I have shaken to the 
ground. Hope I did not wake you 
up,” he said. And with a swish he 
was gone. 

“See,” said Soft Dark. “It was 
only noisy Night Wind. He would 
never hurt you.” 

“What is that thumping?” 
asked Nancy. 

“Why,” laughed Soft Dark, 
“that is your dog on the front 
porch. He is scratching fleas. Lis- 
ten! Now he is barking in answer 
to his friend down the street.” 

“And what is that other funny 
noise?” asked Nancy. 

“That is the frogs in the pond at 
the foot of the lane singing in the 
frog chorus. They think they sing 
very well. They should, because 
they practice every night,” whis- 
pered Soft Dark. 

“I can hear creakings outside my 
door,” said Nancy. 

“That,” said Soft Dark, “‘is this 
nice old house stretching her 
joints before settling down for 
the night. There is nothing here 
that will hurt you. I will fold my- 
self in my dark cloak and watch 
by you until you fall asleep. I am 
Soft Dark.” 

Nancy closed her eyes. She 
could still hear Little Owl calling: 
“Happy dreams to you, to you.” 

Nancy knew there was nothing 
to be afraid of any more, so she 
fell asleep. 
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A Mexican Toy 


By Glenn Morgan 


Aide nieuw nacht aide 


° cutout 


N ACTIVE little chicken that is 
fun to make comes from Mexico. 
He is cut from scraps of white pine or 
balsa wood, 1/16 or 1 inch thick. 
The handle and leg are cut from 14 
inch wood. Heavy smooth cardboard 
may also be used for everything but 
the leg and handle. 

Trace the pattern onto the wood 
and cut out very carefully with a pocket 
knife or small saw. Make little holes 
where the dots are on the drawing, 
and two slits in the base. Glue the leg 
to the back. of the left side of the 
chicken, Place the handle at right 
angles to the base. Stick the sharp 
point of the leg through the hole in 
the base and then through the smaller 
hole in the handle. Use glue to make 
it firm. Let dry thoroughly. 

Take a piece of fine thread or string 
about 11 inches long and tie a small 
weight in the middle. (The Mexican 
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boys and girls use a little ball of mud.) 
Lay the head and tail in position on 
the body. Run one end of the thread 
up through the front slit in the base 
and tie to the string hole in the 
head. Run the other end of the thread 
through the back slit in the base and 
tie it to the string hole in the tail. 
Keep the weight centered. Now = 
the other side of the chicken’s body 
in position and glue to the leg. Let dry 
thoroughly. Push a thin wire through 
the hole in the front of the body, 
through the second hole in the head, 
and through the other side of body. 
Bend little curls into the ends of the 
wire to hold the head in place. Fasten 
the tail in the same way. 

Glue an acorn cup to the front of 
the base, or carve a tiny cup from a 
piece of wood if you do not have an 
acorn cup. 

If you care to paint your chicken it 


ewill be more attractive. By holding 
the handle and swinging the weight 
back and forth your chicken will eat 
from its little cup! 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 17 ) 


Nicaragua; Charles A. Lindbergh on 
a Spanish stamp; Benjamin Franklin 
on stamps issued by the Philippine 
Islands. 

Two unusual stamps issued by 
Nicaragua in 1940 show the United 
States Capitol and the House of Rep- 
resentatives in session in Washington, 
¢. 

At the time that the New York 
World’s Fair was held in 1940 a num- 
ber of countries issued special stamps 
in recognition of it, showing some of 
the buildings at the fair. The Iceland 
stamp that we illustrate pictures the 
trylon-and-perisphere design that was 
used to advertise the fair. 

There are many more interesting 
stamps that we do not have space to 
tell about. Most of these stamps are 
quite inexpensive, and a page in your 
collection entitled “The United States 


on Foreign Stamps” would be a most 


interesting addition to it. 


The Windmill 


(Continued from page 11) 


“If you don’t find happiness with- 
in yourself, 
You won't find it anywhere else 
on earth.” 

Hank scratched his ear thought- 
fully. If he had continued to sulk 
and had refused to play with El- 
len, he might never have discov- 
ered the wonders of the singing 
windmill or Melissa and her broth- 
ers. 

And what’s more, he thought, 
drawing in his breath sharply, I 
might never have learned the se- 
cret that only by trying to give 
happiness to others can I be happy 
myself! 

(The end) 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Salads 


E pluribus unum is the motto of the United States of America and means 
“one out of many.” E pluribus unum was the Roman name for salad hundreds of 
years before that particular 4th day of July that we celebrate as our nation’s 
birthday. 


Fourth of July Salad Plate 


1 cupful cottage cheese 6 hard-boiled eggs 
11/, teaspoonfuls salt 4 medium tomatoes 
Y/, teaspoonful powdered mustard Lettuce 

lg teaspoonful Worcestershire sauce Pimento 


1 teaspoonful minced onion French dressing 


@ Mix cottage cheese with seasonings. Chill. 

@ Slice tomatoes crosswise into 3 or 4 slices. Chill thoroughly. 

@ In the center of a large blue plate or platter make a mound of the cottage 
cheese. Overlap slices of tomato around the cheese. 

@ Peel the eggs, cut in fourths lengthwise, and arrange around the tomatoes. 
@ Garnish cheese with a star made from strips of pimento. 

@ Serve with a bowl of French dressing. 


Salad Bowl 


2/, cupful diced melon or apple 
1 cupful halved strawberries 
Y/, cupful diced peaches 

Y/, cupful diced pears 


1 cupful finely shredded cabbage 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 

4 tablespoonfuls French dressing 
Lettuce 


@ Mix and chill fruits, cabbage, and lemon juice. Drain and blend liquid with 
dressing, mix with fruit, and serve in bowl lined with crisp lettuce leaves. 


Star Salads 


@ Mold cottage cheese or potato salad in star molds. Unmold onto blue salad 
plates. Garnish with radish roses or strips of pimento. 


II 
4 oranges 


Raspberry jam 
2 grapefruit 


Lettuce 

@ On a crisp lettuce leaf arrange 5 sections of grapefruit in the shape of a 
star. 

@ Outline each grapefruit section with sections of orange. 

@ Fill center with jam and serve with a bowl of fruit-salad dressing. 


Salad Dressings 


@ Mayonnaise and French dressing may be purchased already prepared. 
@ Russian dressing is made by chopping and adding 1 hard-boiled egg, 1 
sweet pickle, 1 green pepper, and 1 small onion to 1 cupful mayonnaise. 

@ Spanish dressing is made by adding 6 tablespoonfuls soft cheese, 2 table- 
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spoonfuls cream, and 1 tablespoonful 
each of minced onion, pimento, and 
chili sauce to 14 cupful French dress- 
ing. 
Fruit-salad dressing is made by add- 
ing Y cupful whipped cream or 
whipped canned milk and a little 
honey to 1/ cupful mayonnaise. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, we do not beg or plead 
For greater gifts. We pray 
That we may show true grati- 

tude 
For what we have today. 
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Blue Lightning 
(Continued from page 7) 


crowd, Dale,” the chairman in- 
vited, thrusting a microphone be- 
fore Dale, whose grin was so 
broad that he could hardly close 
his mouth enough to speak. But 
his smile was no bigger than the 
one on Nancy’s face as she lis- 
tened. 

“Thank you, sir,” Dale said, 
fingering the shining medal. “Blue 
Lightning is a swell car even if 


Dale hesitated, but only for a 
moment. “I felt pretty sorry for 
the champ when his axle broke. I 
knew how I'd feel——” 

The words halted, but the 
crowd understood, and shouts of 
approval drowned anything more 
that Dale might have added. 


Visiting Fairies 
(Continued from page 15) 


Then they heard suppressed gig- 
gling behind the door, where they 
discovered the dear old lady and 
Carolyn Sue. 
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“We're the fairies,” beamed 
Carolyn Sue. 

“Visiting fairies, I'll have you 
know,” the dear old lady made a 
deep curtsy. “Now I must go and 
see how my own folks are getting 
along. Goed day to you all.” 

When luncheon was over Caro- 
lyn Sue jumped to her feet and be- 
gan to stack the dishes. 

“Never mind doing that,” Aunt 
Emily told her. “After all, you 
are our visitor.” 

“I’m a visiting fairy,” corrected 
Carolyn Sue. “I know by sharing 
the work as well as the fun I'll 
enjoy my visit more.” 

And she was exactly right. She 
did. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


. This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need ; 
God does my every hunger 


eed; 
God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment of 
“the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Half of the fun of having a pet 
is the satisfaction of giving an 
order and seeing it carried out. 
Even the simplest trick may have 
taken weeks of loving, patient, en- 
deavor on your part, but as soon as 
your pet understands what is ex- 
pected of him it becomes a game 
that he is eager to play. 

If you have a pet that knows 
some cute or smart trick that other 
boys and girls would enjoy hear- 
ing about, why not write us a let- 
ter telling us about it and how you 
taught your pet the trick? Address 
your letter to WEE WIsDoM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and be 
sure to give your age, name, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet pigeon 
named Spotty. When he is hungry he 
lights on my shoulder and pecks at me. 
I got him four years ago when he was 
a tiny baby. He takes a bath too. 
—Shirley Ann Crawford (6 years), 
Rte. 1, Savonburg, Kans. 


Dear Editor: Smoky, my pet burro, 
was born here on our farm. She is now 
about ten months oid. When she was 
first born she was a foot and a half 


high. We used to carry her around on 
our shoulders. The first day she was 
born she couldn’t stand up. The sec- 
ond day her mother made her stand up 
and then nudged her around and made 
her walk, She is the color of smoke, so 
that is why we call her Smoky. 

We have taught Smoky to shake 
hands with us. When her mother pulls 
us in the cart Smoky follows along. 
We deliver eggs in our cart. Smoky 
is very playful, and we have a hard 
time making her go into the barn. 
Like all burros, Smoky is getting 
stubborn. I think her mother is teach- 
ing her that!—Doris Hadley, (10 
years), Brookside Farm, Moreland 
Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Dear Editor: | have a canary named 
Victory, and he will come out of his 
cage when we take the tray out. We 
let him hop around in the playroom 
then. He is learning to fly. He likes 
to take a bath in a saucer of water and 
splashes the water all out before he is 
through. He likes to eat lettuce. He 
loves the sunshine and sings almost 
all of the time. My mother gave him 
to me for Christmas——Mona Durham 
(6 years), 401 W. Pine St., Enid, 
Okla. 


Dear Editor: 1 am writing to tell 
you about my two pets. One is a collie 
dog and the other is a pet pig. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


State 

Street 

City State 


W-7-43 


My dog’s name is Fritz. He is blind, 
but he can jump a fence four feet 
high. He can also shake hands. He 
and I have a tug-of-war game. He 
gets hold of one end of a rope or rag 
with his teeth and I get hold of the 
other end and then he tries to pull it 
away from me. He will also get a stick 
and have me chase him until we get 
tired and go to the house. He always 
goes with me when I go after the 
cattle. 

My Pet pig is named Elmer. He is 
red and white. When he is hungry he 
will come and root at my leg until I 
go and feed him, or if I am inside 
he will come up to the door of the 
house and squeal until someone feeds 
him. He sleeps with the cattle at night. 

Both of my pets are well liked by 
everybody.—Bob Haddican (12 years), 
Medford, Okla. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet chicken 
called Henrietta. I believe she is the 
only pet hen in New York City. I have 
never been on a farm long enough to 
notice how a chicken acts, but some- 
how I think her actions are extra- 
ordinary. She has her home in our 
backyard. When she is hungry she 
climbs our steps, fourteen in all, and 
with her beak knocks at our door! 
—Ella Marie Holzman (12 years), 
26 Mt. Hope Pl., New York, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: My white rabbit does 
many cute things. She stands up on 
her hind legs to eat carrots and lettuce. 
Her name is Flopsy. I gave her that 
name because of her floppy ears. My 
dog scratches on Flopsy’s screened-in 
cage because he would like to play with 
her, but I do not believe he would eat 
her.—Mary E. Guinn (9 years), Rush, 
Tex. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little dog 
named Skinner. He knows lots of 
tricks. The one I like best is this one. 
When he is hungry he picks up the 
pan we feed him in and brings it to 
me. If I put a piece of bread on his 
nose he will jerk his head up, and 
when the bread falls off he will catch 
it in his mouth and eat it. 

I also have a cat whose name is 
Tiger. He twines in and out between 
our feet when he is hungry. I like to 
watch him sit on our porch railing 
looking at the birds. He rubs his 
head against my leg when he wants to 
be friendly—Ronald Yonish (10 
years), 318 E. 13th, The Dalles, Oreg. 
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A Dot Puzzle « ¢ By Lucille Ison 


Follow the numbers from one to the end, 
From dot to dot, and just pretend 

The sprinkling is making the garden grow 
Instead of your pencil’s doing so. 


A Circus Puzzle 


By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


When the italicized letters in each 
of the following verses are properly 
arranged they will spell the names of 
two animals found in a circus. 

1. My tongue is eighteen inches 
long; 


I have no voice at all; 
My fur has spots like sun and 
shade; 
I stand eighteen feet tall 


2. I carry loads of ha/f a ton 
Upon my queer-shaped back; 
My gait is like a rolling ship, 
And love for man I lack. 
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Turn-Around Words 
By Eleanor Hammond 


1. A word for ‘married’ turned 


around 
Spells dampness on the morn- 
ing ground. 
2. A word for “middle” turned 
will be 


Faintly lighted, hard to see. 
3. Tame animals for which you 
care 
Turned around will spell a sin- 
gle stair. 


A Summer Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I am made of children 
Playing ‘round together 
In the leafy woodland 
In the summer weather. 
I have many baskets 
Filled with food to please 
To be spread on tables 
Underneath the trees. 


State Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word in the following verse you 
will have the name of the State 
that has chosen the syringa for 
its State flower. 

Syringas, bright-eyed as the stars, 
With petals white as snow, 
Nod welcome to each passer-by 

In lovely 


What Flower Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first you do with finger and 
thumb; 
My second’s a mythical snake- 
like thing; 
My whole may be pink, white, yel- 
low, or red, 
And I bloom in the summer 
and spring. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

All you boys and girls are keeping your Booster pledge so well and using 
The Prayer of Faith to such good advantage that it is keeping me busy telling 
you how proud of you I am. 

Now that school is out you will have a wonderful opportunity to show what 
a really fine thing being a Booster is. You will have time to do more good 
deeds as well as to “think good thoughts” and “speak good words.” I have so 
many letters from Boosters telling me how they have put helping hands and 
loving hearts to work after school that I know you are going to be happy help- 


ing at home this summer. 


I think one of the nicest things about being a Booster is the chance to learn 
that when you make others happy, you are happy. You know how good it 
makes you feel when you do something for Mother or Father or someone else 
you love. Their happiness makes a joyous echo in your own heart. 

I am going to let you read some of the letters from Boosters who have 
found that happiness is catching, especially when you are doing things for others. 


Patricia finds happiness in being 
able to help when she is needed 
in the kitchen. Perhaps her use of 
The Prayer of Faith keeps her 
smiling. 

Dear Secretary: | enjoyed your letter 
very much, and I am glad you shared 
such a beautiful poem with me. 

I am helping everyone I can. Mother 
is sick in bed, and I am helping Father. 
I do the dishes in the morning and at 
dinner, and I enjoy it very much. 

I have The Prayer of Faith up in my 
room.—Patricia Wotherspoon. 


+ 


A new Booster finds that busy 
hands make a singing heart. 

Dear Secretary: 1 look forward to 
receiving my WEE WIsDOM each 
month. I enjoy it very much. 

Since I joined the Booster Club I 
am trying to keep my pledge by help- 
ing my mother do dishes, by making 
beds, dusting, and playing with my 
little brother, who is five years old. 

I joined the Four-H Club last fall, 
so I have been doing some cooking 
too.—Phyllis Ann McDonald. 
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Mardell knows that being a 
faithful Booster helps her to make 
others happy. 

Dear Secretary: I have tried to keep 
the Booster Club pledge. I believe that 
it helps me to make the ones about 
me happier as well as myself. 

When I am angry I remember that 
I am a Booster and have pledged my- 
self to use only good, kind and cheer- 
ful words.—Mardell Tripp. 


+ 


Boosters everywhere know that 
to keep their pledge is to help 
others, and to help others is to be 
happy. 

Dear Secretary: I try to keep the 
Booster Club pledge. I help my mother 
with the dishes every day. I make my 
bed every morning. I help my mother 
more now, because I know that in do- 
ing so I am keeping the pledge. 
—Carol Swarts. 


We can spread happiness not 
only by helping our families but 


by helping strangers too. Ann tells 
us how she did it. 

Dear Secretary: One day my mother, 
my sister, and I were riding on the 
bus. We all had seats, but it was get- 
ting pretty crowded. A woman got in, 
and there were no seats left. She held 
onto the bar on the seat in front of me. 

The bus was going pretty fast and 
she was having a hard time steadying 
herself. So I offered her my seat. She 
took it and looked thankful. 

Boosters are always ready to help, 
and I’m glad to be one.—Ann Howard. 


Carolyn believes that being a 
Booster has developed unselfish- 
ness and kindness in her nature. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for the 
lovely letter and The Prayer of Faith. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every morn- 
ing when I get up. 

This morning my father asked me 
to pick up some papers my brother had 
thrown on the floor. At first I said no, 
but then I remembered the pledge: “I 
will radiate joy to all the world.” So 
I picked up the papers—Carolyn 
Colby. 

+ 


Billy has found that he can be 
healed through prayer. Billy lives 
in Scotland where air raids are 
preceded by wailing sirens. Let us 
all help him hear that “last siren” 
by praying every night for world 


peace. 
Dear Secretary: Thank you for your 


letter. I hope you will excuse me for 
being so long in writing to you. I was 
in my bed for a few days, but God 
helped me to overcome the illness 
quicker than usual. 
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There was a test with sirens this 
afternoon. I was just saying to my 
mother, ‘I wish it was the last test.” 
But God will bring this war to an end 
soon. There will be no more sirens 
then, but until then we can be content. 
Some people are having it worse than 
we are.—Billy Allison (Scotland). 


Helping others with loving 
hands is half of our effort to ra- 
diate joy; praying for others with 
a loving heart is the other half. A 
Canadian Booster tells us of her 
experience with prayer. 

Dear Secretary: | am very sorry that 
I have not written to you sooner. I 
have not very much to report except 
that I have been trying to live up to 
the Booster Club pledge. I have found 
this club a great help to me, and I 
am trying to be better every day. 

Yesterday my brother was sick. His 
head was aching, and he could not 


boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age to speak good words, think 
good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
WeE Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 


DOING MY PART 


Helping hands and loving prayer; 
I can use them anywhere, 

For, loved ones near or far away, 
I can use them every day. 


move without its hurting him. I said 
The Prayer of Faith a few times and 
asked God to heal him. Today he is 
much better, and I am sure that God 
answered my prayer. Every night I 
say a special prayer for people who 
are ill. 

Especially have I been praying for 
peace, for I know that if prayer and 
Christianity were known throughout 
the world, the result would surely be 
a loving brotherhood of men, and the 
nations of the world would have peace 
under God’s loving kindness and pro- 
tection.—- Barbara Ann Chambers, 


+ 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 


WITH OTHERS 


pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity, which is a group 
of workers at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help. My 
prayers will be with you too. 


May every happiness you give 
another be multiplied a hundred- 
fold for you. 


Secretary 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Eugene Eckenrode (12), 5917 Mar- 
luth Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Elsie 
Severance (14), 2405 Milan St., New 
Orleans, La.; Hildegard Armbrust 
(10) Rte. 1, Nashotah, Wis.; Helen 
A. Biswell (10), 214 E. 4th St. 
Chandler, Okla.; Geraldine Lucas 
(10), St. Albans, Maine; Mary Brooks 
Williams (13), Hodgenville, Ky.; 
Dolores Massa (11), 918 Linden St., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Dorothy Deros- 
sett (13) and Charles Derossett (8), 
Bolivar, Mo.; Madelene Ondosik 
(11), 46 Franklin St., Ansonia, Conn. ; 
Nancy L. Peterson (10), 24 Sibley 
St., Providence, R. I.; Stella A. Tripp 
(11), Reed Rd., North Dartmouth, 
Mass.; Bessie Matthews (11), Ken- 
bridge, Va.; Frances Eckart (10) and 
Ruth M. Kessler (9), Martin, N. 
Dak.; Yvonne McGoodwin (8) 726 
N. Limestone St., Lexington, Ky.; 
Gail Farish (9), 601 Lauderdale St., 
Selma, Ala.; June Zittergruen (14) 
and Gloria Ruegnitz (13), Elkport, 
Iowa; Robert A. Loder (14), Marland 
Grubb (14), Paul D. Williams (14), ° 
Donald Mitchell (13), Dale Morrison 
(14), and Ivan Morrison (14), all of 
Langley, Kans.; V. Leland Hunt (13), 
Marquette, Kans.; Doreen Angel 
(14), 19 Laurie Rd., Hanwell, London 
W. 7, England; Patsy Hall (9), Rte. 
1, Box 577, Huntington Beach, Calif. ; 
Freda Hutchinson (10), Box 7, 
Orchard, Idaho; Betty J. Rodenburg 
(13), Pollock, S. Dak.; Phyllis Antle 
(13) 641 Maye St., Westfield, N. J.; 
Darletta Gimpel (11), Giltner, Nebr.; 
Fern Marie Dittman (14), 429 Saw- 
yer St., Shawano, Wis.; Christina 
Donens (13), 1350 W. Pine St. 
Shamokin, Pa.; Jean Mutchler (14) 
and Beverley Mutchler (12), 1431 
W. Mulberry St., Shamokin, Pa.; Jean 
Dillon (12), Box 628, Pikeville, Ky.; 
Connie Mae Millan (12), Chebucto 
St., Baddeck, Cape Breton, Canada; 
Darlene Hammon (14), Rte. 3, In- 
dianola, Iowa; Johnnie Jane Pickler 
(12), Rte. 1, New London, N. C.; 
Donna Le Kung (13), Bern, Idaho; 
Doris A. Ritchie (11), 1003 W. 
Harding Way, Stockton, Calif.; Lili 
May Galli (12), 1454 Country Club 
Blvd., Stockton, Calif. 
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THIS IS MARIA 


(A visitor from Latin America) 


Designed by Diana R. Carroll (13 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstafl 


Due to a misunderstanding we have been receiving paper dolls cut from books and magazines. We cannot reprint such 
dolls. What we want is your own original doll with clothes designed by you especially for her. Each doll must be 
accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that it is original. 
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The Opposite Game 
By Grier Lowry 


To play this game, first appoint 
a leader. Then have four boys or 
gitls stand in groups. Give each 
group a handkerchief. Each player 
in a group must hold onto one 
corner of the handkerchief. When 
the leader gives orders the players 
are supposed to do just the op- 
posite of what he says. If he calls, 
“Drop the handkerchief,” the 
players must hold onto it tightly. 
If he says, “Hold onto the hand- 
kerchief,” the players are supposed 
to drop it. If a player does not do 
the opposite of what the leader 
directs he must drop out of the 
game. 

As the game progresses the 
leader gives orders faster and 
makes it more difficult for the re- 
maining players. The one who 
stays in the game the longest is 
the winner and becomes the leader 
for the next game. 
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State Flower Puzzle 
Idaho 


What Flower Am I? 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 


ORDER 


Wee 


WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 


AT A SAVING 


For the convenience of our subscribers who may wish to 
subscribe for the magazines listed below, we have ar- 


with the publishers to sell them with WEE Wis- 


DOM at a saving. This is your opportunity to order WEE 
Wispom for a child, along with a magazine for an older 


girl. Or you may prefer to choose a combination 


that includes your own favorite magazine. Send your order 
direct to WEE WISDOM. 


By Christie Lund Coles “a $2.50 
The cricket, so it seems to me, $1 
Is tuning up perpetually. Etude Music Magazine .............-----..00-0------- ra $3.10 
It would be nice if some fine Wee Wisdom 
He key and start to $1 
Play: $2.50 $3.15 
Answers to Puzzles $2 $2.40 
A Circus Puzzle $1 $3 50 
1. Giraffe, 2. camel. $3 
Turn-Around Words Wee Wisdom ee 
1. Wed, 2. mid, 3. pets. $2.50; $4.50 
A Summer Guess Woman’s Home Comp. .................-.....2-.-.+--- $1.50 


(Last two to same address) 


These prices, which are subject to change without notice, are good 
only in the United States. Since magazines of other publishers are 
included, these special offers are for cash only. 


Snapdragon 


JET’S 
ADVENTURES 


Imagine traveling hundreds of 
miles in a covered wagon to 
settle down in a strange new 
place with not even a house to 
live in! That is just what 
twelve-year-old Jet Stockwell 
did, and his adventures on the 
journey and in his home in the 
wilderness make a story of 
thrills from beginning to end. 
Jet’s ADVENTURES is illustrated 
and bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


STORY 
FRIENDS 


A fairy story, “The Sculptor’s 
Little Daughter,” is the first of 
four delightful stories in this 
book. The second is “Little Dog 
Lost,” which relates the adven- 
tures of a little pup. In “Billy 
Brag,” the third story, a boy 
finds the answer to a vety 
puzzling question. Last comes 
“This Is Josefita,” the story of 
a Mexican boy and his little 
sister. Price, 50 cents. 


BOOKS for Vacation Days 


Now that vacation time is here 
and lessons have been put away 
for the summer, you can read 
and enjoy storybooks. The fol- 
lowing books are just right for 
boys and girls and will help 
make your vacation happy and 
interesting. Read the descrip- 
tions given below and then 
select the books you wish. 


HOW JIMMY 
CAME THROUGH 


Jimmy Hardesty wasn’t a sel- 
fish boy. He just hadn’t realized 
that there were a great many 
things he could do to help his 
mother and father after his fa- © 
ther had met with an accident. 
How Jimmy woke up and be- 
came the kind of son of whom 
they could be proud makes an 
interesting and helpful story. It 
is called How Jimmy CAME 
THROUGH. Price, 50 cents. 
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